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into the structure and use of our language, that it could not fail as a 
school-book to surpass in actual utility almost any of the school gram- 
mars now in use. 



13. — Institutes of Metaphysic: The Theory of Knowing and Being. 
By James F. Ferrier, A. B. Oxon., Professor of Moral Philosophy 
and Political Economy, St. Andrews. Edinburgh : William Black- 
wood and Sons. 1854. 16mo. pp. 530. 

This is a remarkable book, and we regret that our notice of it, at 
least for the present, must be brief and hurried. Its framework consists 
of a series of mutually dependent propositions, with their demonstra- 
tions, designed to place metaphysic on the same footing with the exact • 
sciences, and to establish in that department a body of truth, which 
shall rest in the consciousness on similar evidence with that on which 
we receive the demonstrated theorems of geometry. The author starts 
with the single axiom : " Along with whatever any intelligence knows, 
it must, as the ground or condition of its knowledge, have some cogni- 
zance of itself." From this postulate, (axiom we with him believe it to 
be,) he deduces his entire system, commencing with epistemohgy, or the 
theory of knowing, passing through agniology, or the theory of igno- 
rance, thus entering the province of ontology with a clear view of the 
conditions and limitations not only of possible knowledge, but of possible 
ignorance also, (for there can be no ignorance of what is intrinsically 
unknowable,) and culminating in the proposition, " All absolute ex- 
istences are contingent except one ; in other words, there is One, but 
only one, Absolute Existence, which is strictly necessary ; and that 
existence is a supreme and infinite and everlasting Mind in synthesis 
with all things." The system is equally opposed to materialism and to 
idealism, the pervading purpose being to demonstrate the impossibility 
of our either knowing, conceiving, or ignoring matter by itself or mind 
by itself. The synthesis of something (whether material or not) other 
than self with self, or, in the author's favorite phrase, " object -f- subject," 
is the minimum of cognition and conception. The object and subject 
are thus inseparable in thought, and therefore it is impossible to affirm, 
or to conceive of, the independent existence of either. We can follow 
our author through his episteraology and agniology ; but in the ontology 
an unwarrantable leap is taken from the conditions of knowledge inci- 
dent to all finite beings to the " Necessary Absolute," whose being and 
knowledge may be unconditioned. The system implies the impossi- 
bility of self-subsistence and self-cognition on the part of the Supreme 
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Being, and the coeternity of the universe with its (commonly so called) 
Creator ; and it is precisely where these inferences would be inevitable 
that the author's logic breaks down, and the propositions begin to look 
like parasites rather than the natural growth of their antecedents. 

But there is another than a logical vein running through the book. 
Every demonstrated proposition is followed by "Observations and 
Explanations," in which, as well as in a long Introduction, free play 
is given to flashing wit, keen sarcasm, criticism of ancient systems, 
invective against modern psychologists, — all in the most dashing style, 
with some amazing flights and no less signal plunges of rhetoric, often 
as entertaining as the last novel, though sometimes provokingly diffuse 
and redundant. If the author is, as we suppose him to be, a young 
man, we predict for him eminence as a metaphysician, though there 
probably must be a fall from his present towering height of self-appre- 
ciation ; for he now deems himself to have overtopped the loftiest sum- 
mits of previous human philosophy, and to have been the first to 
solve the problem of the universe. 



14. — Sabbath Laws and Sabbath Duties considered in Relation to their 
Natural and Scriptural Grounds, and to the Principles of Religious 
Liberty. By Robert Cox. Edinburgh : Maclachlan and Stewart. 
1853. 16mo. pp. 598. 

This book consists of a " Plea for Sunday Trains," occupying six- 
teen pages, addressed " to the Proprietors of the Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow Railway," and a huge and heterogeneous Appendix of corrobora- 
tive matter. It bears the marks of honest purpose, but is disfigured by 
vehemence and bitterness, and is symptomatic of a fierce partisan con- 
flict, in which it seems by no means unlikely that combatants on both 
sides used " weapons of the Philistines." "We dislike the tone and 
temper of the book, and dissent wholly from its theories of obligation 
and expediency ; and as the question of Sunday trains has been agi- 
tated, and may be agitated again, in our own community, we will crave 
indulgence for a brief comment on the postulate of Mr. Cox's argument 
Sunday trains are advocated on the ground that they enable those 
who have labored all the week to enjoy the country air, to visit their 
friends, and to take recreation for which their employers give them no 
other season. "We believe that sober and well-disposed persons of this 
class are in general satisfied with the domestic repose and quiet, the 
walk to church, and the means of improvement, proffered by the weekly 
Sabbath. "Where Sunday trains have been established, they have not 



